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STORY OF LADY GRANGE. 


In the western environs of Edinburgh lies the 
estate of Dalry, once entirely rural, with a spacious 
mansion situated in a park, and sheltered on the 
north by a grove of tall trees. The mansion 
remains, but the property is now almost covered 
with houses, intersected with streets, and cut up 
with a line of railway. 

In the days of its rural beauty, towards the end 
of the seventeenth century, Dalry belonged to a per- 
son named Chiesley, a man of considerable ability, 
but with violent passions, and indeed not altogether 
sane. He was one of those contentious beings 
with whom it is dangerous to have any dealings, 
particularly where money is concerned. Chiesley 
was married. He had a wife and children, and he 
used them so badly that they were forced to leave 
him. Their desertion he did not mind, but he 
felt dreadfully annoyed at the idea of their claim- 
ing from him some means of subsistence. His 
wife’s claim for a separate maintenance threw him 
into a rage, and the rage rose to a kind of frenzy 
when she appealed to the law for an aliment. 
The Court of Session granted an allowance of 
ninety-three pounds per annum, chargeable on the 
estate of Dalry. The judge chiefly concerned in 
giving this reasonable and humane decision was 
the Lord President, Sir George Lockhart. 

Chiesley meditated revenge. The Lord Presi- 
dent, as he considered, had done him a wrong, and 
he did not hesitate to avow openly that he would 
have vengeance. He even wrote a threatening letter 
to his lordship. Strangely enough, the President 
took no notice of his threats, possibly looking upon 
them with pity and contempt. Knowing the char- 
acter of the man, he ought not to have been so 
indulgent. Even in our own times, however, we 
are not without an instance of fatal indifference to 
the denunciations of a madman. For an imaginary 
offence, Bellingham threatened Mr Perceval with 
vengeance, and was suffered to go at large until he 
assassinated that unfortunate minister. The case of 
Chiesley and the Lord President closely resembled 
that of Bellingham and Mr Perceval. 


We are to throw ourselves in imagination back 
to the state of affairs in Edinburgh shortly after 
the Revolution. The Stewarts are dethroned, but 
the castle still holds out for the exiled family. 
The town is full of the troops of the new govern- 
ment. It is Sunday morning, the 31st of March 
1689. Divine service in the several churches 
into which St Giles’ is divided, is about to begin. 
At the door of one of these churches, where the 
Lord President has his seat, hovers moodily a tall 
gentleman wearing a cocked-hat, with one of his 
hands thrust into the pocket of his coat, and 
grasping a loaded pistol. It is Chiesley of Dalry. 
He enters the church, and offers the beadle money 
to place him in a seat immediately behind that 
of the Lord President ; but the pew is already filled, 
and he has to go to another part of the church. 
Chiesley’s intention was to shoot his victim in the 
very middle of the service, and it was only by the 
accident of the pew being occupied that he could 
not carry out his design. 

At the conclusion of the service, the madman, 
for we must call him so, preceded the Lord Presi- 
dent to the head of the Old Bank Close, a lane 
situated within less than a hundred yards of 
the church. It was in this lane that his lord- 
ship resided. While he was walking down towards 
his dwelling, talking to some friends, Chiesley 
came behind him and shot him through the back ; 
the bullet going in beneath the right shoulder, and 
out at the left breast. The President immediately 
turned about, looked the murderer mournfully 
in the face, and then finding himself falling, he 
leant to the wall, and asked his friends to hold 
him. He was carried to his own house, and was 
almost dead before he reached it. His wife hearing 
the shot and a cry in the close, rushed out, 
and took the body in her arms, but immediately 
swooned. Theassassin did not offerto flee. He owned 
the fact, and was carried off to prison. Chiesley 
was tried by the magistrates for murder, con- 
demned, and was hanged at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
with the pistol depending from his neck, and his 
body was thereafter hung in chains at Drumsheuch. 
This latter indignity was too much for his friends. 
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They stole away the body, and buried it under- 
neath the hearthstone of a cottage at Dalry. There, 
a skeleton, along with the remains of a pistol, were 
found in recent times, in the course of some altera- 
tions. 

We have recalled this tragical occurrence as pre- 
liminary to the story of a lady, the daughter of 
Chiesley, on whose character some light is thrown 
by the conduct of her father. 

Rachel Chiesley made what many thought a 
better marriage than could have been expected 
by the daughter of an executed felon, even although 
that felon had been a landed gentleman. She was 
married to James Erskine of Grange, an advocate 
at the Scottish bar, and brother of the Earl of Mar, 
who was attainted for the part he took in the 
rebellion of 1715. It was a daring thing for 
Erskine to ally himself to her, for she was known 
to have a violent “> and to be somewhat irreg- 
ular in her habits. The marriage took place about 
1707, the year in which Erskine was raised to be a 
judge in the Court of Session, when he assumed the 
judicial title of Lord Grange. A judge’s wife does 
not by usage take the title of lady, and why Mrs 
Erskine should have been habitually styled Lady 
Grange has never received a ay explanation. 
As Lady Grange she has —_ n spoken of, 
and so too we will call her. For some years the 
married pair lived pretty harmoniously. Some- 
times there were bickerings, but they were 
smoothed over by the husband temporising as well 
as he could with his wife’s unfortunate infirmity. 
They lived in a house in Edinburgh, situated in 
a court at the foot of Niddry’s Wynd, a broadish 
alley leading from the High Street, near the site 
of the present Niddry Street. There they had a 
seed of children, and kept up a stylish way of 

ving. 

At length there was discord—open war—in the 
household. According to the account of the lady, 
there had been love and peace for twenty-five years, 
when all at once Lord Grange took a dislike to 
her, and would no longer live with her: they 
must, he said, live separately, he giving her a 
maintenance of a hundred a year. Forced to 
agree to this arrangement, in 1730 the lady was 
sent to reside in the country—discharged from 

‘ever setting her foot in Niddry’s Wynd. If she 
did, it would be the worse for her. The hundred 
a year would be stopped. The account of matters 
by Lord Grange differed very materially from 
that of his wife. He said he had suffered long 
from her unsubduable rage and madness, and 
had failed in all his efforts to bring her to 
a reasonable conduct. It is too probable that 
the latter statement is the true one ; although 
were it more so, it would still leave Lord Grange 
unjustifiable in the measures he took with respect 
to his wife. It is traditionally stated, that in their 

unhappy any the lady fiercely reminded his 
lordship whose daughter she was—darkly hinting 
that she could resort to means of vengeance like her 
father, and little more would induce her to do so. 

Grange became alarmed for his personal safety, and 

no wonder. But he had other grounds for appre- 
hension. He had carried on some intercourse with 

Jacobites disaffected to the government, and this 

the lady had it in her power to make known, and 
which, if revealed, would at least have compro- 
mised his position as a judge. One can with 
difficulty be brought to believe that a wife would 


deliberately and maliciously try to ruin one whom 
by a solemn vow she is bound to love, honour, and 
obey. But such things are. The daughter of 
Chiesley of ee in her mad imaginings, was fit 
for this degree of heartlessness and villainy. 
Random accusations without proof would have 
been of little avail. The lady hada document in 
her possession to prove that her husband was a 
traitor. In the statement of Lord Grange, he tells 
us that some time before the separation, he had 
gone to London to arrange the private affairs of 
the Countess of Mar, then become unable to con- 
duct them herself, and he had sent an account of 
his procedure to his wife, including some reflec- 
tions on Sir Robert Walpole, who had thwarted him 
much, and been of serious detriment to the interests 


of his family. This document she retained, and she * 


threatened to take it to London, and use it for her 
husband’s disadvantage, being supported in the 
design by several persons with whom she asso- 
ciated. While oa, that he had been concerned 
in anything treasonable, Lord Grange says, ‘he 
had already too great a load of that great minister 
Walpole’s wrath on his back, to stand still and see 
more of it fall upon him by treachery and madness 
of such a wife and such confederates,’ . 

Rather an wenn posture of affairs this for 
Lord Grange. He had a faint hope that things 
might mend, Her ladyship might rm down. She 
had gone to the country, and a sight of the beauties 
of nature—the birds, the trees, and the flowers, to 
say nothing of the hundred a year, might work 
wonders on that troubled brain. It was a vain 
expectation. Lady Grange soon became tired of 
the country. It was dull and stupid. There was 
nobody to speak to who understood her exalted 
notions. Careless of forfeiting her hundred a year, 
back she came to town, and, like a fury let loose, 
exhibited herself in the antique court at Niddry’s 
Wynd. There she was, flourishing about with her 
arms, haranguing porters, chairmen, and footmen, 
as to her wrongs, and declaring how she would 
shew up and finish her husband to his lasting 
disgrace and ruin, We can fancy the horror of 
Lord Grange in looking out of window upon the 
uproar in the little court, and seeing his wife 
declaiming to the party-coloured multitude. ‘The 
Guard, an old-fashioned military police in the 
army uniform of George I. was, of course, sent for, 
on which she vanished, but was never long in 
again coming upon the scene. She stamped, she 
raved, shouted at the windows, followed his lord- 
ship in the street, and behaved altogether like a 
maniac. What was to be done ? 

Lord Grange could have stood the stamping and 
raving, and borne a good deal besides, but the 
demoniac threat to report him to Walpole was in 
his point of view more than flesh and blood 
could bear. It was the last feather that breaks 
the horse’s back. Now for prompt measures, 
No one can justify what he did. It was illegal, 
and for one in the position of a judge, it was 
disgraceful. Instead of seeking the protection 
of the law, he arbitrarily resolved. to get his 
wife carried off by force, and furtively sent into 
exile. He called it ‘sequestrating her ;’ the proper 
term was robbing her of her liberty, and this 
outrage he was able to effect by concerting meas- 
ures with a number of Highland chiefs, including 
the notorious Lord Lovat, who above all had 
reason to apprehend certain political disclosures. 
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The whole affair gives us a startling insight into 
the condition of mr | in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. All preparations were made 
for the abduction. 

On the evening of the 22d of January 1732, a 
ya of Highlanders, wearing the livery of Lord 

vat, made their way into the lodgings of Lady 
Grange. Forcibly seizing her, throwing her down 
and gagging her, and then tying a cloth over her 
head, they carried her off as if she had been a 
corpse. At the bottom of the stair was a chair 
containing a man, who took the hapless lady upon 
his knees, and held her fast in his arms till they 
had got to a place in the outskirts of the town. 
There they took her from the chair, removed the 
cloth from her head, and mounted her upén a 
horse behind a man, to whom she was tied ; after 
which the party rode off ‘all by the light of the 
moon,’ to _— the language of the old ballads, 
whose incidents the present story resembles in 
character. 

If we can believe her own account, Lady Grange 
experienced no very gentle treatment. The leader 
of the gang, Mr Forster of Corsebonny, though a 

entleman ‘by station, would not allow her to stop 
or the relief of a cramp in her side, and only 
answered by ordering a servant to renew the band- 
ages over her mouth, After a ride of nearly twenty 
miles, they ee pe at Muiravonside, the house of 
MrJohn Macleod, advocate, where servants appeared 
waiting to receive the lady ; and thus it is shewn 
that the master of the house had been engaged to 
aid in her abduction. She was taken up-stairs to a 
comfortable bedroom ; but a man being posted in 
the room as a guard, she could not go to bed or 
take any repose. In this manner she spent the 
ensuing day, and when it was night, she was 
taken out and remounted in the same fashion as 
before ; and the party then rode along through 
the Torwood, and so to the place called Wester 
Polmaise, belonging to a gentleman of the name 
of Stewart, whose steward or factor was one of 
the cavalcade. Here was an old tower, having 
one little room on each floor, as is usually the case 
in such buildings; and into one of these rooms, 
the window of which was boarded over, the lady 
was conducted. She continued here for thirteen 
or fourteen weeks, supplied with a sufficiency of 
the comforts of life, but never allowed to go into 
the open air ; till at length her health gave way, 
and the factor began to fear being concerned in 
her death. By his intercession with Mr Forster, 
she was then permitted to go into the court, under 
a guard ; but such was the rigour of her keepers, 
that she was not permitted to walk in the garden. 

Thus time passed drearily on until the month 
of August, during all which time the prisoner had 
no communication with the external world, At 
length, by an arrangement made between Lord 
Lovat and Mr Forster, at the house of the latter, 
near Stirling, Lady Grange was one night forcibly 
brought out, and mounted again as formerly, and 
carried off amidst a guard of horsemen. She re- 
cognised several of Lovat’s people in this troop, 
and found Forster once more in command. They 
passed by Stirling Bridge, and thence onward to 
the Highlands ; but she no longer knew the way 
they were going. Before daylight they stopped 
at a house, where she was lodged during the day, 
and at night the march was resumed. us they 
journeyed for several days into the Highlands, 


never allowing the unfortunate lady to speak, and 
taking the most rigid care to prevent any one from 
becoming aware of her situation. During this 
time she never had off her clothes. One day she 
slept in a barn, another in an open inclosure. 
Regard to delicacy in such a case was impossible. 
After a fortnight spent at a house on Lord Lovat’s 
ground (probably in Stratherrick, Inverness-shire), 
the journey was renewed in the same style as 
before ; only Mr Forster had retired from the 
oe , and the lady found herself entirely in the 
ands of Frasers, 

They now crossed a loch into Glengarry’s land, 
where they lodged several nights in cow-houses, 
or in the open air, making progress all the time 
to the westward, where the country becomes ex- 
tremely wild. At Lochourn, an arm of the sea on 
the west coast, the unfortunate lady was trans- 
ferred to a small vessel which was in waiting for 
her. Bitterly did she weep, and pitifully implore 
compassion ; but the Highlanders understood not 
her language ; and though they had done so, a 
departure from the orders which had been given 
them was not to be expected from men of their 
character. In the vessel, she found that she 
was in the custody of Alexander Macdonald, a 
tenant of one of the Western Islands named 
oo belonging to Sir Alexander Macdonald of 

eat. 

The unfortunate lady remained in Macdonald’s 
charge at Heskir nearly two years—during the 
first year without once seeing bread, and with no 
supply of clothing ; obliged, in fact, to live in 
the same miserable way as the rest of the family ; 


afterwards some little indulgence ‘was shewn to- 


her. This island was of desolate aspect, and had 
no inhabitant besides Macdonald and his wife. 
The wretchedness of such a situation for a lady 
who had been all her life accustomed to the re- 
fined society of a capital, may easily be iniagined. 
In June 1734, a sloop came to Heskir to take 
away the lady ; it was commanded by a Macleod, 
and in it she was conveyed to the remotest spot 
of ground connected with the British Islands— 
namely, the isle of St Kilda, the property of the 
chief of Macleod, and remarkable for the simple 
character of the poor ayer | who occupy it. 
There cannot, of course, be a doubt, that those 
who had an interest in the seclusion of Lady 
Grange, regarded this as a more eligible place than 
Heskir, in as far as it was more out of the way, 
and promised better for her complete and per- 
manent confinement. In some respects it was an 
advantageous change for the lady: the place was 
not uninhabited, as Heskir very nearly was ; and 
her domestic accommodation was better. In St 
Kilda, she was placed in a house or cottage of two 
small apartments, tolerably well furnished, with a 
girl to wait upon her, and provided with a suffi- 
ciency of good food and clothing. Of educated 
persons the island contained not one, except for 
a short time a cle an, named Roderick Mac- 
lennan, There was hardly even a person capable 
of speaking or understanding the English language 
within reach. No books, no intelligence from the 
world in which she had once lived. Only once a 
year did a steward come to collect the rent paid 
in kind by the poor people ; and by him was the 
lady regularly furnished with a store of such 
articles, foreign to the place, as she needed— 
usually a stone of sugar, a pound of tea, six pecks 
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of wheat, and an anker of spirits. Thus she had 
no lack of the common necessaries of life: she 
only wanted society and freedom. In this yd 
she spent seven dreary years in St Kilda. We 
learn that she was kind to the inhabitants, givin 

them from her own stores; and sometimes ha 

the women to come and dance before her ; but 
her temper and habits were not such as to gain 
their esteem. Often she drank too much; and 
whenever any one near her committed the slightest 
mistake, she would fly into a furious passion, and 
even resort to violence. Once she was detected 
in an attempt, during the night, to obtain a pistol 
from above the steward’s bed, in the room next 
to her own: on his awaking and seeing her, she 
ran off to her own bed. One is disposed, of course, 
to make all possible allowances for a person in 
her wretched circumstances; yet there can be 
little doubt, from the evidence before us, that it 
was a natural and habitual violence of temper 
which displayed itself during her residence in St 
Kilda. 

Meanwhile it was known in Edinburgh that 
Lady Grange had been forcibly carried away and 
laced in seclusion by orders of her husband ; but 
oe whereabouts was a mystery to all besides a 
few who were concerned to keep it secret. Moved 
by political ambition, Mr Erskine gave up his 
seat on the bench in 1734, and went into parlia- 
ment as member for Clackmannanshire. He had 
hopes of distinguishing himself in ——— to 
Sir Robert Walpole ; but he ruined all at his first 
appearance, by a display of oratory against the 
proposal to abolish the statutes against witchcraft. 
Affecting a pious horror of necromancy, he main- 
tained that witches ought not to be suffered to 
live, for such was the injunction of Scripture. 
For this fanatical harangue he was laughed at by 
Walpole, and ey finished himself as a politician. 

The world had wondered at the events of his 
domestic life, and several persons denounced the 
singular means he had adopted for obtaining domes- 
tic peace. But, in the main, he stood as well with 
society as he had ever done. At length, in the 
winter of 1740, a communication from Lady Grange 
for the first time reached her friends. Her letter, 
written from St Kilda, and dated January 20, 1738, 
had taken two years to reach Edinburgh. It was 
addressed to the Solicitor-general, gives a narrative 
of her sufferings, and concludes with the piteous 
appeal: ‘When this comes to you, if you hear I 
am alive, do me justice, and relieve me. I beg 
you make all haste; but if you hear I am dead, 
do what you think right before God’ She sub- 
scribes herself Rachel Erskine. 

The letter still exists. It is fairly written, 
though with defective orthography, and has lately 
been exhibited as a curiosity at a meeting of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. In it, she 
says that, if she had paper, she would write to 
one of her friends, i i Dun; from which, it 
would appear that she had had a difficulty in 
procuring so much as a single sheet of letter- 

per. This interesting communication was 
ieee by the minister Maclennan and his wife, 
who had left St Kilda in discontent, after quar- 
telling with Macleod’s steward. The idea of a 
lady by birth and education being immured for a 
series of years in an outlandish place where only 
the most illiterate people resided, and this by the 
command of a husband who could only complain of 


her irritable temper, struck forcibly upon public 
feeling, and particularly upon the mind of Lady 
Grange’s ve ent, Mr Hope of Rankeillor, who 
had all along felt a keen interest in her fate. Of 
Mr Hope it may be remarked that he was also a 
zealous Jacobite ; yet, though all the persons 
engaged in the lady’s abduction were of that party, 
he hesitated not to take active measures on the 
contrary side. He immediately applied for a 
warrant to search for and liberate Lady Grange. 
This application was opposed by the friends of 
Mr Erskine, and eventually it was defeated ; yet 
he was not on that account deterred from hiring 
a vessel, and sending it with armed men to secure 
the freedom of the lady—a step which, as it was 
illegal and dangerous, obviously implied no small 
risk on his own part. It came to nothing. 

The poor lady, however, was not destined to end 
her days in the remote island of St Kilda, The 
attempt to rescue her, though abortive, possibly 
stimulated Erskine and his political confederates to 
hide her in some newand secret place of confinement, 
She was removed to the mainland, in Ross-shire, 
and there, after undergoing a few more years of rigor- 
ous seclusion, she died in May 1745, She had been 
illegally detained for upwards of twelve years—a 
circumstance reflecting great discredit on the public 
authorities who had been made aware of her case. 
Erskine, her miserably intriguing husband, spoke 
lightly of her decease, and, indeed, viewed it as 
being in the character of a relief. His latter days 
were in strange contrast with his former position 
as a judge. He lived in not a very reputable 
way in a mean lodging in the Haymarket, West- 
minster. There he died in 1754, and was not 
regretted. 

Such, in brief, without the varnish of fiction, is 
the story of Lady Grange, the daughter of Chiesley, 
whose mental peculiarities she had to a certain 
extent inherited. At the time she lived, there 
were no other ostensible means of restraint for 
persons in her nee condition, than the com- 
mon prison, or Bedlam with its straw and its 
chains. How much reason have we to congratu- 
late ourselves on the improved humanity that 
provides asylums with gentle treatment for the 
safety, and, it may be, the recovery of those on 
whom has been laid the heavy aftliction of mental 
disorder ! W. ©. 


ANIMAL PHOSPHORESCENUE. 


Aone the marvels which excite the admiration 
of the student of Nature, not the least strange is 
the group of phenomena known under the name 
of Animal Phosphorescence. We are so ac- 
customed to associate light with heat, and to 
consider that fire of some kind is necessary to 
its production, that the imagination is appealed 
to with unusual force, when we find light pro- 
ceeding from the body of a living animal. Yet, 
it is well known that the emission of light is 
not an uncommon characteristic among the 
members of the invertebrate divisions of the 
animal kingdom. Travellers have often expati- 
ated on the beauty of the scenes which they have 
witnessed in the tropics, when the seas or 
forests have seemed to be illuminated by innumer- 
able sparks of fire ; and recent discoveries have 
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shewn that the luminous quality is even more 
common than was previously a During 
the dredging expeditions of H.M.S. Porcupine in 
the years 1869 and 1870, so many of the deep-sea 
animals were found to be phosphorescent, that 
Professor Thomson has suggested, that the light 
necessary to the development of the eyesight 
which some of the specimens possessed may have 
had its origin in that source. In animal phosphor- 
escence, as in all her works, Nature exhibits an 
immense variety in the forms in which she dis- 
qe her power: in one case, the luminosity will 
visible in a fluid secretion ; in another, it will 
manifest itself through the action of a minute and 
complicated organ; one species of animal will 
shine with a yellow light ; a second, with brilliant 
green ; a third, with pale lilac; and we are ac- 
uainted with one instance in which the light 
changes successively to the chief colours of the 
solar spectrum. The causes which produce these 
phenomena are still very obscure. Although 
many forms of life are known in which the lumin- 
ous quality is present, scientific men are not yet 
agreed on what the quality depends; and the 
purposes which the light serves in the animal 
economy are also little understood. But the 
phenomena themselves are often very remarkable. 
Some strange theories were advanced to account 
for the phosphorescence of the sea, before the real 
cause was discovered. In 1686, an ecclesiastic, 
named Tachard, suggested that the ocean absorbed 
the sun’s light by day, and emitted it again. at 
night. About the same time, a better-known 
giana Robert Boyle, endeavoured to account 
or the same phenomenon by the friction which, 
he supposed, the rotation of the earth upon its 
axis caused between the water and the atmosphere. 
The problem was finally solved in 1749, by the 
discovery of luminous animalcules in the water of 
the Adriatic Sea; and a large proportion of the 
lower classes of marine animals are now known 
to be phosphorescent to a greater or less degree. 
Let us take the invertebrate divisions of the 
animal kingdom in their regular order, and briefly 
glance at one or two examples in each. Beginning 
with the simplest forms of life, the Protozoa, we 
find in addition to certain Infusoria, the little 
jelly-like organism to which naturalists have given 
the name of Noctiluca, the phosphorescence of 


_ which is largely demonstrated around our coasts. 


The Radiated class of sea-animals possess high 
phosphorescent qualities, Star-fish, sea-pens, jelly- 
fish, sea-fans, sea-rushes, may be mentioned as 
cases in which the luminous quality is present 
among the Radiata, We will take our examples 
from among the specimens captured during the 
expeditions of the Porcupine.* On some occasions, 
when the dredge was hauled up late in the 
evening, the hempen tangles which were attached 
to it came up sprinkled over with stars of the 
most brilliant uranium green ; little stars, for the 
phosphorescent light was much more vivid in the 
younger and smaller specimens. The light was 
not constant, nor continuous all over the star, but 
sometimes it struck out a line of fire all round 
the disc, flashing, or one might rather say glowing, 
up to the centre ; then that would fade, and a 


* We are indebted to Professor Thomson’s Depths of 
the Sea for the following account of phosphorescent ani- 
mals taken during the voyages of the Porcupine. 


defined patch, a centimetre or so long, break out 
in the middle of an arm, and travel slowly out to 
the point, or the whole five rays would light up at 
the ends and spread the fire inwards. Doubtless, 
in a sea swarming with active and predaceous 
crustaceans, with great bright eyes, phosphores- 
cence must be a very fatal gift. On one occasion 
the dredge came up tangled with the long pink 
stems of a kind of sea-pen, which were resplendent 
with a pale lilac phosphorescence like the flame 
of cyanogen gas ; not scintillating like the green 
light of the star-fish, but almost constant, some- 
times flashing out at one point more brightly, and 
then dying into comparative dimness, but always 
sufficiently bright to make every portion of a stem 
caught in the tangles or sticking to the ropes dis- 
tinctly visible. In some places, nearly everythin 
brought up seemed to emit light, and the mu 
itself was perfectly full of luminous sparks. The 
sea-rushes, the sea-fans, and, usually, the sea-pens, 
shone with a lambent, white light, so bright that 
it shewed distinctly the hour on a watch. In the 
neighbourhood of the Madeiras, jelly-fish have 
been taken which emitted light in flashes, and the 
same phenomenon has been noticed in other parts, 
both in respect to jelly-fish, and, as we shall see, 
in respect to other animals, 

Some of the most beautiful, luminous phe- 
nomena of the ocean are caused by animals belong- 
ing to the Molluscous sub-kingdom, which is 
nearly as — in light-giving species as the 
Radiata. There is a shell-less mollusc which 
inhabits the Atlantic, in the neighbourhood of the 
equator, and resembles a tiny cylinder of incan- 
descent matter. It is microscopic in size, but 
prodigious numbers adhere together, until a tube 
from five or six to fourteen inches in length is 
formed, and the sea sometimes presents the appear- 
ance of a sheet of molten lava, from the number 
of these tubes which are floating in it. Moreover, 
a singular phenomenon is connected with this 
form of phosphorescence ; the colour of the light 
is constantly varying, passing instantaneously from 
red to brilliant crimson, to orange, to greenish, to 
blue, and finally to opaline yellow. Another 
highly phosphorescent species of Mollusca belongs 
to the family of the Salpide, which abounds in 
the Mediterranean and the warmer parts of the 
ocean. These individuals also swim adhering 
together in vast numbers, and produce the effect 
of long ribbons of fire, sometimes drawn straight 
in the direction of the currents, sometimes twisted 
and almost doubled by the action of the waves. 
In the Mediterranean their phosphorescence often 
resembles the light of the moon, giving rise to 
what the French term une mer de lait. 

Luminosity is not so frequent a characteristic of 
the marine Articulata; nevertheless, it is exhibited 
by certain worm-like animals belonging to the 
class Annelida, and by a large number of the 
smaller Crustacea. In many instances the light 
takes the form of vivid scintillations similar to 
those emitted by the Meduse, or jelly-fish, already 
mentioned. The appearance is sometimes very 
brilliant, when t numbers of these organisms 
are present in the sea, the water, especially where 
it is agitated, being illuminated by sparks of light, 
varying in size from that of a pin’s head to that of 
a pea, and vanishing and reappearing in countless 
myriads. The late Professor E. Forbes recorded 
instances in which he found individuals of a 
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species of mollusc, whose visceral cavities had 
been deprived of their natural contents, to contain 
multitudes of minute crustaceans which emitted 
bright and rapid flashes. 

“it we now leave the marine world, and pursue 
our investigations among the inhabitants of dry 
land, we shall find the examples of phosphores- 
cence much reduced in number. With few exce 
tions, the Articulata alone among land anima 

this characteristic, and the class Insects 
furnishes us with by far the largest number of 
light-giving species. Thus, naturalists enumerate 
between two and three hundred kinds of luminous 
beetles, which are nearly restricted to two families, 
the Lampyride and the Elateride. We may take 
the common English glow-worm as a type of the 
former; and the famous fire-flies, said to serve the 
West Indian belles instead of jewels, as a type of 
the latter. In both, the organs which emit the 
light are very similar. Dissecting the abdomen of 
the glow-worm, two minute sacs of cellular tissue 
are seen, lying along the sides just under the 
skin. The cells are filled with a substance which 
under the microscope looks like soft, yellow 
grease. When the season for giving light is 
past, this yellow matter is absorbed, and replaced 

y the ordinary substance of the insect. <A 
multitude of minute air-tubes surround and ramify 
through the sacs, terminating in a larger tube and 
a spiraculum, or air-opening in the skin. Free 
communication with the outer air is essential to 
the emission of the light of these two sacs, and we 
are thus able to account for the frequent disappear- 
ance of the glow-worm’s lamp by the power which 
insects enjoy of closing their spiracula at will. But 
the Lampyris can in reality only partially extin- 
guish its light ; beneath the last segmentary ring 
of the abdomen a second pair of still more minute 
sacs are placed, likewise filled with yellow, greasy 
matter, and the light of these is not entirely under 
the insect’s control. It may always be seen if the 
glow-worm be closely examined. The most curious 
feature connected with the organ has still to 
be mentioned ; each of the points at which the 
light is visible is covered by a transparent, horny 
cap, divided into little hexagonal facets, and exactly 
similar in principle to an apparatus invented by 
man for increasing the diffusion of light. 

The best known species of fire-fly, the Cocuja of 
Spanish America and the West Indies, is an insect 
which resembles the common English black beetle 
in size, but it is dark brown in colour, and the 
divisions of its body are less deeply marked. The 
ee is sufficiently strong to c of use to the 
inhabitants of the countries in which it is found. 
By inclosing three or four of the beetles in a glass 
bottle, a lamp is obtained sufficient for ordinary 
household purposes, and travellers are said to 
fasten the insects to the toes of their boots, in 
order to illuminate the pathways at night. The 
light proceeds from four yellow spots upon the 
thorax, two of which are hidden by the wing- 
covers, unless the insect be in flight, when the 
brightness of the light is also increased by the 
quicker respiration caused by the motion. The 
luminous matter is more largely distributed than 
in the glow-worm, and if the segmentary rings of 
the abdomen be gently pulled asunder, the Tight 
may be seen shining through the semi-transparent 
skin of the interstices. 

Two East Indian species of luminous beetles are 


especially worthy of mention. In the island of a 
Singapore, a ioanys is found which shines with ert} 
an intermittent light. The insects cluster among in 
the foliage of trees where the ground is damp hol! 
and swampy, and, in accordance with some strange alac 
instinct, flash out their lanterns simultaneously. on 
At one moment the tree will be dotted with bright b 
sparks, which a moment later will have disap- || In 
peared, excepting two or three. The intervals of enact 
darkness are about a second in duration. At these the 
times the insects appear to be settled upon the for 
leaves, and, if they are disturbed, they dart out at fron 
random, flashing their lights irregularly, and at bei 
shorter intervals. Borneo produces a species of cire 
glow-worm which shines with a triple row of thr 
lamps. It has been found crawling among dead- effe 
wood and leaves, the first row of lights bein, oth 
placed along the back, and the second and third tint 
rows along the sides. The 
Turning to another class among the land Artic- hou 
ulata, we may briefly mention the phosphores- beit 
cence of the centipede and that of the earth-worm. 
Both phenomena may be seen in England, but are Si 
more common on the continent. The centipede, 
which is tawny brown in colour, and scarcely Mr 
exceeds the tenth of an inch in diameter, is about wit 
an inch and a half in length. It frequents out- fall 
houses and arbours, where it may sometimes be Ele 
found crawling along the ground, and searching ie 
for the insects on which it feeds, The phosphor- enid 
escent property resides in a fluid which it secretes, to v 
and with which it can moisten the whole of its ean 
body. The light becomes more brilliant when the he’ 
animal is irritated, and, if the fluid be received 
upon the hand, it will continue luminous for some Tw 
seconds. M. Audouin, a French naturalist, resid- 
ing near Paris, was witness of a remarkable appear- Mr 
ance which was caused by luminous centipedes. will 
He was informed that there were ‘ earth-worms’ in €8 
a field near his house, glowing like red-hot coals. P 
On going to the place to see, he found merely a Fu: 
few luminous streaks here and there upon the lim 
ground ; but when a spade was brought, and some chu 
of the earth thrown up, a beautiful spectacle pre- dau 
sented itself. Great numbers of centipedes, which ‘ 
had collected together for some purpose, were Mr 
unearthed, and the soil shone with the light which ‘ 
they emitted, the streaks remaining visible for lan 
many seconds, if the clods were crushed beneath ‘ 
the foot. Similarly, Professor Moquin-Tandon nor 
has recorded a case of the phosphorescence of earth- * ‘ 
worms, which he noticed on a garden-walk at an 
Toulouse. The worms were about an inch and a : 
half in length, and looked like little rods of white- pat 
hot iron. she 
It would be out of place in the pages of this you 
Journal to discuss the merits of theories which abo 
have been advanced to account for animal phos- ma 
orescence. As we have already said, Science ‘ 
as not pronounced any final decision on the wit 
matter. me philosophers look upon the light in 
as the result of the slow combustion of some com- cha 
bination of phosphorus contained in the animal spe 
secretions; others believe it to bea direct manifest- spe 
ation of vital force, acting through special organs, ‘ 
much in the way that electricity is produced in the Mr 
torpedo or citer No doubt the problem will my 
ultimately be solved as we advance in the study of dif 
comparative anatomy, and, in the meantime, many did 
experiments have been made, in the hope of cal! 
assisting the solution. It has been found that the sco 
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luminous matter will communicate its peculiar prop- 


erty to liquids or solids with which it may come | p’ 


in contact. The light is extinguished by a cold or 
boiling temperature, or by strong stimulants ; it 
also disappears in vacuo, but becomes visible again 
on the admission of the air; and it is increased 
by moderate heat, and by gentle stimulants. 
In respect to the glow-worm, the two smaller 
sacs of yellow matter which we described possess 
the curious property of shining uninterruptedly 
for several hours, aher they have been removed 
from the living body, the light from other parts 
being extinguished immediately under similar 
circumstances, <A simple galvanic current passed 
through water containing Noctiluce, produced no 
effect ; but an electro-magnetic current, on the 
other hand, caused, after a short interval, a con- 
tinuous and steady glow to issue from the water. 
The light disappeared at the end of a quarter of an 
hour, and could not be reproduced, the animalcules 
being evidently dead. 


THE WRONG PILLAR-BOX. 


Mrs TWILLett was originally Miss Eleanor Fussell, 
with whom it was the destiny of Mr Bygrave to 
fall in love. Though he was far from handsome, 
Eleanor Fussell ually felt a tender regard for 
him ; and being aware that he had, as has been 
said, a competency, she allowed that tender regard 
to wax stronger and stronger, until she many a time 
caught herself sighing and thinking: ‘ Oh, I wish 
he would propose !’ 

Well, he did propose ; and yet she became Mrs 
Twillett. 

Now it chanced upon a day, or rather night, that 
Mr and Mrs Fussell fell a-talking, as anxious parents 
will do, about the prospects of their children, and, 
especially, the lovely Eleanor. 

‘Nelly’s rather hard to please, I fear, said Mr 
Fussell, with the sigh of a professional man having 
limited means and a large family, but with the 
chuckle also of an indulgent father proud of his 
daughter's personal attractions. 

‘Not so hard as you think, perhaps,’ rejoined 
Mrs Fussell significantly. 

‘What d’ye mean?’ asked Mr Fussell petu- 


lantly. 

. Nelly ’s a dear, good girl, without any absurd 
nonsense,’ said the mother sententiously. 

‘ What’s that to do with it?’ observed the father 


angrily. 

‘A great deal, my dear,’ responded the mother 
patronisingly. ‘Nelly has admitted to me that 
she very much prefers Bygrave. And I must tell 
you, when he was down here he was hanging 
about Nelly in the most absurd manner, and 
making her all sorts of presents.’ 

‘He must be brought to book,’ said Mr Fussell, 
with determination. ‘I shall have to go to town 
in a few days, and I shall call upon him at his 
chambers. I shall give him every eee of 
speaking out like a man, and if he fights shy, [711 
speak to him. I can’t have my Nelly trifled with.’ 

‘Take care you don’t spoil matters,’ observed 
Mrs Fussell warningly. ‘ You men are so clumsy ; 
my opinion is that Mr Bygrave is very timid and 
diffident about his personal appearance, although I 
did tell him, so far as pretty plain hints can be 
called telling, that he had nothing to fear on that 
score. Depend upon it, he will propose in due 


time, if you keep your awkward finger out of the 
ie. 


‘If he doesn’t, I’ll know the reason why,’ 
observed Mr Fussell in conclusion. 

And he did propose. In fact, he had already 
proposed at the very time when he formed the ~ 
topic of conversation between the father and 
mother of his beloved and loving Eleanor. And | 
the time was April 1, 18—. 

Nevertheless, within twelve months of that pro- 
posal, though there was no quarrel and no change 
in Bygrave’s circumstances, Eleanor Fussell became 
the wife of James Twillett, a handsome man 
enough, but, in other respects, no more to be com- 
pared with John Bygrave than a Satyr with Hy- 

erion. Above all, Twillett hadn’t a competency ; 

e was a young professional man, with fair pros- 
pects, certainly, but with little or nothing beyond 
the proceeds of his profession. 

And why was it that Nelly never told even her 
mother of the proposal made to her by Bygrave ? 
Until she became Mrs Twillett, she never men- 
tioned that proposal either to her mother or to 
Aa living soul. 

r Fussell was as good as his word. When he 
paid his due visit to town, he called at Bygrave’s 
chambers. The black door was inhospitably shut, 
and on it was pasted a piece of paper, bearing upon 
it some written characters. ussell, who was 
near-sighted, adjusted his glasses, went close up to 
the door, read ro handwriting upon the wall, was 
for the moment struck dumb, and, so soon as he 
recovered the use of his tage, made use of severe 
expressions. What he had read was: ‘Gone to 
Jericho, Return in about eighteen months.” That 
was all, except the chronic notice in white letters 
upon the black door, to the effect, that ‘messages 
and parcels’ were ‘to be left at the head-porter’s 
lodge.” To that lodge Mr Fussell at once repaired. 

‘Mr Bygrave appears to have gone abroad?’ 
said he, interrogatively, to the porter. 

‘Gone to Jericho, sir,’ answered the porter pleas- 
antly ; ‘for a little outing, sir; comin’ home by 
way of Afriky in about eighteen months. Letters 
not to be forwarded. Any me sir?’ 

‘Dear me!’ replied Mr Fussell, but not to the 
question ; ‘it must have been very sudden!’ 

‘Mr Bygrave’s a rather suddenish gentleman, 
sir, assented the porter, with asmile. ‘I’ve known 
him to come home late from the Derby on a Wed- 
nesday night, and be off early next mornin’, just 
leavin’ a note for his laundress to say, that if any- 
body calls, he’s gone to Bethl’em for a week or 
two.’ 

‘Bethl’em,’ muttered Mr Fussell ; ‘and a very 

roper place for him. But,’ he continued, in a 
| tone, ‘I suppose og don’t know why he 
should have gone to Jericho just now ?’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t know exactly,’ replied the good- 
humoured porter. ‘ But I can guess why he’s gone 
to Jericho.’ 

Mr Fussell said nothing, but looked expectant. 

‘You see, sir, continued the porter, more con- 
fidentially, ‘Mr Bygrave’s most intimate friend is 
a painter, a — that paints Scripture sub- 
jects, and that’s engaged at present, as I have 

eard, on a picture of the man that fell among 
thieves ; and Mr Bygrave, I take it, has gone to 
pay his friend a visit.’ 

Mr Fussell thanked the communicative porter, 
and departed without leaving any ‘ message.’ For 
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the only message he could think of was, ‘ Tell him 
he’s a villain ;’ and the porter was hardly the proper 
person to deliver it. 

When Mr Fussell reached his home in the 
country town where he practised his profession, he 
sought the earliest opportunity of being closeted 
with his wife. In the conference that ensued both 
were utterly puzzled. How Bygrave should have 
behaved as he did, was incomprehensible. And yet 
while appearing to have fled from and jilted their 
daughter, the young man had really proposed. 

Nobody, however, would have guessed that he 
had, to judge from Nelly’s behaviour. A face as pale 
as a lily, nights devoid of rest, and pillows wet with 
tears, followed immediately upon the announce- 
ment made to her that Bygrave had gone away ; 
gone, without a word or a letter; gone, after the 
significant ches he had made, secretly in her 
own ear, and openly before her family ; gone, not 
to return for eighteen months at the least ; gone, 
leaving a request behind that letters should not be 
forwarded, and not leaving any address to which 
they could be forwarded. Then, apparently, came the 
stage of womanly pride and just resentment. Her 
heart was scarred indelibly, but her face recovered 
its bloom and its brightness. And Twillett became 
the accepted lover. Twelve months rolled away, and 
she became Mrs Twillett. The happy honeymoon 
was over ; she returned to her native town to a 
snug little house on its outskirts ; and in the very 
first week of her return, as she sat in her boudoir 
waiting for her husband to come home, a letter 
was brought to her from her father’s, The envelope 
was a large blue one, and bore an address which 
accounted for its having been sent to her father’s 
—Miss Eleanor Fussell. She smiled as she broke 
open the cover, but the smile was succeeded by a 
frown and a start when she perceived inside the 
cover a second letter. This second letter was 
blood-red, and, as she looked at the handwriting, 
she trembled exceedingly, and a smothered cry 
escaped her white lips. 

It may be remembered, that on the night of a 
certain Ist of April 18—, Mr and Mrs Fussell had 
a conversation about the propriety of bringing 
Mr Bygrave to propose ; whereas Mr Bygrave, it 
was remarked at the time, had already proposed. 
Well, at dusk on that same Ist of April, a raw 
country lad might have been observed in Fleet 
Street with a letter in his hand, and staring and 
gaping inquiringly about him. At last a gleam of 
intelligence and satisfaction lit up his face, and he 
moved hastily towards an iron pillar-box which 
stood by the road-side, and near which some mis- 
chievous young Arabs of the London streets were 
playing. 

‘Want a letter-box? Here you are, my boy: 
shove it in that hole at the top,’ said one of them, 
in the most friendly and insinuating accents, to the 
country lad. 

‘Oi knaw,’ replied the country lad, with a look 
of superior knowledge and experience, as he care- 
fully dropped the letter in at the suggested hole, 
and walked off with an air of satisfaction. 

‘Oh! you April fool,’ shouted the Arabs after 
him ; but he either didn’t know what they meant, 
or believed in its being impossible that any boy 
whatever would infringe the law which forbids the 
making of ‘ April fools’ after twelve o’clock at noon. 
At anyrate, he went his way regardless of scoffs. 

*O dear! O dear!’ screamed the treacherously 


friendly Arab, laughing as if his very sides would 
burst: ‘he’s bin gone and put his love- 
letter in the dust-bin ; that he have. 

As the country lad passed one of the archways 
that lead from Fleet Street into the Temple, he 
_ brought to a sudden stand-still by a stentorian 
shout. 

‘ Thomas !’ cried a voice, which made the country 
lad jump. 

‘Here oi be, Muster Boygreave,’ answered 
Thomas, with a tug at his front hair, and a broad 
grin at the gentleman who had called to him. 

‘So you’ve posted my letter?’ said the gentleman. 

‘ Ees, Muster Boygreave, oi’ve done it,’ answered 
Thomas with unconscious equivocation. 

‘Bravo! Thomas,’ rejoined the gentleman > ; 
‘you've done your first errand in London splendidly. 
I watched you from here almost as far as the pillar- 
box ; but I couldn’t see quite all the way. You 
didn’t have any difficulty, 1 suppose ?” 

‘Noa; I fund ¢’ pillar, and I popped un into 
slit a-top. 

‘That’s all right ; and I was glad to see you 
took no notice of those young ragamuffins who 
seemed to be laughing at you. Now you can go; 
good-night.’ 

And away went Thomas with an expression of 
unbounded self-content. 

Thomas was the son, or, rather, one of the sons 
of a poor widow who had lately lost her husband 
by an accident whilst Bygrave was on his visit to 
the Fussells ; and it was only one of those many 
generous actions which, partly reported of him, and 
partly known of her own knowledge, had tended 
to endear him to Eleanor Fussell, when he under- 
took to find schooling and occupation and a live- 
lihood for Thomas in London. But how came 
Thomas to be intrusted with the posting of By- 
grave’s letter? Why,thus: the letter was addressed 
after a fashion which makes most bachelors living 
in chambers do their posting for themselves, in 
order to avoid prying eyes, significant looks, well- 
meant but offensive allusions, and tittle-tattle ; and 
so Bygrave had intended to post it himself as he 
walked down to his club, but, having encountered 
Thomas in the very nick of time, and Thomas not 
having yet eaten of the tree of knowledge so far as 
to be able to decipher handwriting or even print, 
he seized the occasion of giving Thomas a feo 
in the art of performing a master’s behests. He 
had directed Thomas to pop the letter into the 
first iron pillar-box he came to; he had watched 
Thomas going the right course; he had seen 
Thomas halt close to the very spot where the 
nearest pillar-box stood ; and he had observed 
with satisfaction that Thomas promptly returned, 
and disregarded the many chances that offered of 
a game or a fight with a round dozen of street-boys, 
He was as satisfied about the safe lodgment of the 
letter as if he had dropped it into the box with his 
own hands ; and he never gave it a second thought. 

And within ten days, he, to the great astonish- 
ment of Thomas, started off on a sudden to Jericho. 

Let us return to Mrs Twillett. She had just 
strength enough left to tear open the blood-red 
letter and read as follows : 

April 1, 18—. 


My pEaReEst ELEANOR—These very words will 
tell you my story ; for, if it were not for the con- 
fession I am going to make, and the bold request I 
am about to urge, I ought not, and I should not 
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dare, to use them. My confession is that I love 
you, for love is a word that, in my vocabulary, 
includes everything that longer words are generally 
used to express ; and my bold request is that you 
will be my wife. Many a time, during the happy 
days I lately spent at your side, I have been on 
the point of pleading my cause to you by word of 
mouth, and asking for your sentence upon me; 
but I could not bear to hear a possible refusal from 
our sweet lips. I determined to write; for I 
eow how tender your heart is, and by writing I 
should spare you the pain that I know you would 
feel were you to witness the effect it would have 
upon me if you were to tell me that my case is 
hopeless. And if it be, I will not put you tg the 
disagreeable necessity of telling me so in writing 
or otherwise. Let this be our compact : if I have 
hope, send me one short note, and [ will fly to you 
at once ; if I have none, do not write at all. Iwill 
wait a week ; and if, by the 8th of this month of 
April, I receive no dear, encouraging, hope-giving, 
beatifying little note, I shall know that my fate is 
sealed, and my future misery is insured. I shall 
go abroad, to Jericho; there I have a friend, a 
painter of. sombre subjects; he will sympathise 
with me ; he is engaged in painting a picture of 
the man who fell among thieves ; he will, figura- 
tively, “od wine and oil into my wounds ; he will 
probably avail himself of my expression for the 
countenance of the wounded man himself. If I 
were not aware how excellent your nature is, how 
lightly you esteem what those who haven’t any of 
it call dross, in comparison with moral worth, and 
how great a sin you consider idleness, I would add, 
as if in my favour, that, though I am not rich 
exactly, yet I have a considerable independent 
income. However, knowing as I do your noble 
opinions as to the dignity of labour, it might tell 
against me rather than for me if I were to suggest 
that my income of L.1500 a year would enable us 
to scrape along (if I may use the expression), with- 
out the necessity of doing anything, menial or 
otherwise, for a livelihood ; but I may surely say 
that such a position, being regarded by the world 
as an advantage, would give you a certain influence 
and certain means likely to be of assistance to you 
in your efforts to obey the generous instincts which 
I have always so greatly admired in you. External 
graces to recommend me, I am fully conscious I 
have none ; my looking-glass tells me so with cruel 
lainness, and I fear that I am equally badly off 
bor any kind of personal merits, unless, indeed, 
there Le some small merit in having recognised 
and devoted myself to the best, the loveliest, the 
sweetest of her sex. Oh! Eleanor, have pity upon 
me, and make me happy for ever. Each hour will 
be a hundred years as I wait for the fatal 8th. I 
shall have my luggage all ready ; and if by the 
morning of the ath I receive no letter from you, I 
shall accept my destiny in silent despair, and start 
forthwith for Jericho, I shall return, if indeed I do 
return, by way of Africa, where, if I do not court, 
I shall certainly not shun, the deadly weapon of 
the savage, and the deadlier fever of his climate ; 
and should we meet in future days, pray behave 
to me as if this long letter had never been written, 
as if there had never been anything but friendship 
between us.—Believe me to be, my dearest Eleanor 
(for I must write it again), your most passionately 
attached and devoted admirer, lover, and—in any 
case—friend, JoHN BYGRAVE, 


Mrs Twillett was quite overcome. She kissed 
the blood-red letter over and over again ; and she 
whimpered, as the tears trickled unheeded down 
her cheeks : 

‘His face, the darling, what did I care for his 
face! But I’d no notion he had so m—m—much 
as fif—fif—fifteen hundred a yearof hisown. But 
what does it all mean ?’ 

And she turned for explanation to the other 
letter, which ran as follows : 


SHapy Farm, May 20, 18—. 
Mr Plowman presents his compliments to Miss 
Fussell. Though I haven’t the pleasure of knowing 
ou, miss, I thought it my duty to forward the 
etter ; and I hope it will be in time. The way it 
came to Shady Farm was singlar. Excuse my 
mentioning top-dressing in connection with a lady, 
but having had a load of the same down lately 
from London, and being at work putting it on 
the four-acre field, we found the letter quite acci- 
dentally right among the dressing. Pray, don’t be 
frightened at the colour; it’s only Condy’s fluid : 
we thought, considering what the letter had gone 

through, it might be the better for a good soaki 
and disfecting.—Hoping you'll find it not 

the worse, I remain, yours respectfully, 
HOMAS PLOWMAN. 


‘There must have been some dreadful mistake 
somewhere, murmured Mrs Twillett ; and as the 
strange fate of poor Bygrave’s og nee presented 
itself vividly before her, her sobs became mingled 
with screams of laughter, until her experienced 
maid, correctly surmising hysterics, appeared 
unsummoned, and ‘ brought her to.” So that Mrs 
Twillett was quite calm, and had removed all traces 
of the letters by the time Mr Twillett came home. 

Whilst Bygrave was absent, the education of 
Thomas had been proceeding, and had soon arrived 
at such a pitch that he knew the difference between 
the two kinds of pillar-boxes: one for letters ; and 
one—called a ‘ street orderly bin’—for all manner 
of dirt and refuse in Fleet Street ; and many bitter 
tears did Thomas consequently weep during his 
kind master’s absence. No sooner did Bygrave 
return, than Thomas, now almost rid of his rustic 
dialect, requested an audience, which was granted. 

‘Well, = “ponte said Bygrave kindly, ‘what is 
it?’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ replied Thomas, as pale as a ghost, 
and shivering with emotion, ‘I put that letter in 
the dust-bin.’ 

‘What letter, and what dust-bin?’ asked 
Bygrave, with a stare of blank amazement. 

‘The letter you give me to post just afore you 
went away, sir,’ blubbered Thomas. 

‘Ha!’ cried Bygrave fiercely, as his memory 
returned, and his face, almost blackened by sun 
and weather, grew stern and rigid ; ‘ what did you 
say you did with it ?’ 

‘Put it in the dust-bin, sir, repeated Thomas, 
in a low but distinct voice. 

‘The boy’s mad,’ muttered Bygrave. ‘ Why,’ he 
continued in a louder voice, ‘1 saw you post it 
myself ; at least I saw you go almost up to the 
pillar-box and’—— 

‘The wrong pillar-box, sir, please,’ interrupted 
Thomas with a moan. 

‘Good gracious!’ roared Bygrave, starting up 
from his seat and clenching his fist, ‘you don’t 
mean to say you put it in’—— 
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‘Yes, sir, yes,’ said Thomas, with tearful eager- 
ness, and approaching as if to meet rather than 
avoid the impending blow—‘ in the pillar-box 
where the rubbish is put.’ 

‘You’ve spoilt my whole life, Thomas,’ said 
Bygrave hoarsely. ‘ What d’ ye think you deserve ?’ 

* Killin’, sir, killin’ responded Thomas, with a 
sob, but with an honest, earnest, fearless look into 
his master’s face ; ‘that’s what I deserve’ . 

‘Then consider yourself killed, my boy,’ re- 
joined Bygrave, with a sad smile, unclenching his 
fist, and laying his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“It was more my fault than yours. It never occurred 
to me that anybody could mistake one for the 
other; but I ought to have recollected that you 
were quite a stranger, and might never have seen 
what the “street orderly bins” were used for. And, 
when I come to think of it, they are rather like 
the letter-boxes. It’s all right, Thomas ; you may 

0. 
‘ And, sighing heavily, Bygrave sat down and 
we Don’t think it unmanly or unphilosophical 
of him. He had, at anyrate, just behaved as philo- 
sophically towards Thomas as the great Sir Isaac 
towards Diamond. 

But it must be acknowledged that ‘the wrong 
pillar-box’ has established curious relations between 
three people, who’are liable to meet pretty fre- 
quently in society. 


TRAMWAYS. 


CuRIOUSLY enough, tramways are a German inven- 
tion. They were made known in England by 
some German miners in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as a means of easy transit for minerals. The 
idea of laying down rails, on which horses might 
draw heavy loads with comparative ease, was eagerly 
taken up, and put into practice—first, it seems, 
by a person named Outram — hence, Outram- 
ways, or Tramways. The following, culled from 
an old paper, gives an account of his method 
of laying down the rails: ‘When the road 
has been traced at six feet in breadth, and when 
the declivities are fixed, an excavation is made 
of the breadth of said road, more or less deep, 
according as the levelling of the road requires, 
There are afterwards arranged, along the whole 
breadth of this excavation, pieces of oak-wood, 
of the thickness of four, five, six, or even eight 
inches square: these are placed across, and at the 
distance of two or three feet from each other; 
these pieces need only be square at the extremities ; 
and upon them are fixed other pieces of wood well 
squared and sawed, of about six or seven inches 
breadth, by five inches depth, with pegs of wood. 
These pieces are placed on each side of the road, 
along its whole length : they are commonly placed 
at four feet distant from each other, which forms 
the interior breadth of the road.’ As it does not 
appear, from this description, that these rails con- 
tained grooves, we must suppose that they pro- 
jected slightly from the surrounding road, as in our 
railways now, so as to contain the flanges of the 
wheels, which otherwise would slip off. 

So effective were these new ways, that one 


horse, which before could draw but seventeen | 
hundredweight, could now, with the same labour, | 
draw forty-two hundredweight. Up till 1688, the | 


seventeenth century had been unusually hostile to 


a change for the better. Among other. benefits, 
it gave such an impetus to trade in general, and 
to the coal-trade in particular, that the utmost 
exertions on the part of the coal-masters could 
hardly keep the supply equal tothe demand. The 
wooden rails, which all along had proved deti- 
cient in durability, now gave way faster than ever, 
and the want of a substitute which could stand 
the increased traffic was urgently felt. They 
appear to have been slow, however, in getting 
something better, for the iron rail was not intro- 
duced till fifty years later (1738). But a horse’s 
load had always been put into one wagon, and 
these enormous vehicles, containing, as they did, 
a of two tons, at once snapped the rails, 
which being made of cast-iron, of course were 
very brittle. After an interval of thirty years, the 
idea was set on foot, that the difficulty might 
be obviated by using wrought-iron rails, and by 
diffusing the weight. Now for the first time was 
it discovered, that not only could iron rails be 
used with profit, but difficulties regarding curves 
be solved, by carrying in several smaller wagons 
the same weight, and perhaps a greater, instead of 
the whole in one. Like many other inventions, 
it seems to us of 1874 curious that it should not 
have been introduced long before, seeing that 
thousands of pounds every year might have been 
saved to the owner of each coal-pit in keeping 
up the permanent way, owing to the ponderous 
wagons carrying all before them. The experi- 
ment both as to “ane and rails proved com- 
pletely successful, and both were at once generally 
adopted. Iron rails seem to have been first made 
at Colebrook Iron-works, in Shropshire. By the 
books of that Company, we see that on November 
13, 1767, between five and six tons were forged at 
the instance of Mr Reynolds, one of the partners. 

The idea of using the trams for more than coal 
seems to have first occurred to Mr Edgeworth in 
1802. That gentleman published a pamphlet 
shewing the practicability of rails being ‘laid along 
turnpike roads for the use of stage-coaches, which 
might be made to go at six miles an hour, with 
one horse. This suggestion seemed all the more 
feasible, that tramways could be laid down, with 
iron rails, in an eligible situation at one thousand 
pounds per mile of single line. Such seems ex- 
tremely moderate, especially when we think of 
the fabulous sums spent in modern times on 
many a mile of our railways. 

A certain Dr Anderson also became very full of 
the subject. He asserts that, in an experiment, he 
saw a single horse, in an incline of one in a hun- 
dred, draw (besides the wagon) down forty-three 
tons, and up seven tons. Although he let this be 
widely known, as also his conviction that were tram- 
ways generally introduced, the necessary number 
of horses would be lessened by seven-eighths, the 
idea took so slowly that nothing practical was done 
till 1825, when George Stephenson’s day was dawn- 
ing. In that year, chiefly through the energy and 
perseverance of Mr Edward Pease of Darlington, 
a single line was laid between Liverpool and Man- 
chester. It had at short intervals loop-lines, where 
cars might pass, and was intended to convey both 
goods and passengers. It was a carefully made 
line, for George Stephenson was engineer, and 
when completed, it proved a signal success, 

The passenger cars, which were made to hold six 


inventions, but the revolution of that year wrought | inside, and twenty outside, were drawn by one 
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horse, at a rate of ten miles per hour. They 
were always so full that many had to stand, and 
those whose memory goes so far back, tell us, that 
on the arrival of a car at the terminus, it looked 
like the dispersing of a small congregation. 

The result had been watched with interest; 
and no sooner had the success of the experiment 
been proved, than numerous other projects of 
the same nature were set on foot, both in 
this and other countries. Before 1830, besides 
several in our own country, a tramway had been 
laid down and Bsa into operation, for goods and 
passengers, in France, between St Etienne and 
Andreziense; in Germany, between Budweis and 
Linz; and in America, from Quincy to Boston. 

Now, however, that the locomotive had shewed 
its powers, nothing was talked of but railways. 
Tramways were hardly spoken of, and in Britain, 
at all events, they were considered a thing of the 
past. Not so in America; our friends on the 
other side of the Atlantic had made the experi- 
ment, it had turned out successfully, and they were 
not going to let it slip. They foresaw that while 
railways were a fit means of locomotion for long 
distances, tramways were adapted from their very 
nature as a means of communication between cities 
and their environs, and in all places where popu- 
lous thoroughfares would render steam objection- 
able. Accordingly, tramways year by year grew in 
favour in America, and not only were they laid 
down in large cities already existing, but as cities 
sprung up, the invariable —- was a tramwa, 
company. But in other places the system too 
more slowly; and many years after, Germany, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Belgium, and at last Britain her- 
self, with a line from Liverpool to Birkenhead, 
followed the example. 

As with everything else, inventions in connection 
with tramways have been extremely numerous, 
and of late years increasingly so. No sooner has 
one improvement been made, than another seems 
to be needed, and a new invention is the result. 
What with cars to go by steam, by compressed 
atmospheric air, or by mechanical power alone, we 
ought soon to gain perfection. 

A point long under discussion has been, the 
best motive-power for tramway cars. Horses, 
though generally used, have proved themselves 
in many ways deficient, especially in heavy 
gradients. Steam is not noiseless enough ; but 
small engines packed into a front compartment of 
the cars, and driven by compressed atmospheric 
air, have been put upon a number of lines in 
America. But an invention has recently been 
patented, which, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, seems likely ‘to wipe all others off the 
slate” An experiment was recently made in 
London with a model on the scale of one-sixth, 
whereby a tramway car was driven by mechanical 
means alone, Attached to the wheels were 
cylinders, in which were encased strong springs, 
like watch-springs on a gigantic scale. The action, 
which is reversible, made the car run a long way, 
by simply winding up the springs. As with one 
winding up these will go farther than any line 
yet constructed, it is proposed to-erect at each ter- 
minus a small stationary engine, whereby the cars 
on arrival might be wound up. By a simple 
mg of brakes, these cars can be stopped at 
pleasure. The idea is certainly ingenious, and 


Another point, about which there is a great deal 
of difference, has reference to the best sort of rail. 
That generally in use at present is about three 
inches broad, and is laid level with the causeway. 
In the middle, is a groove an inch wide by an inch 
deep, which fits the flanges of the car-wheels. 
The innermost side is roughened, to prevent the 
horses from slipping ; whilst the other side is per- 
fectly smooth, as the wheels run upon it. By this 
method, the general traffic is in no way impeded ; 
indeed, many vehicles get on much faster, by 
keeping on the smooth rails. 

Another method, and one which finds great 
favour in America, is to have iron plates, eight 
inches in breadth, and half an inch thick, laid 
upon wooden beams. On the outside edge is an 
elevation an inch and a half broad, and an 
inch high, which is of the same height as the 
surrounding causeway. Thus, the pavement be- 
tween the rails is an inch lower than the street. 
It is said that while the cars cannot leave the 
tracks, other vehicles can with ease, and that in 
many ways this method serves admirably. 

Another kind of rail, which found many sup- 
porters in Germany, was one which very much 
resembles those used in our railways. It projects 
more than an inch from the street, but any vehicle 
which may attempt to cross it diagonally, invari- 
ably gets damaged ; generally, indeed, the axle 
is broken. From these causes, a line of this sort, 
which had been laid down in Stuttgart, Wiirtem- 
berg, had, in 1868, to be taken up, and replaced by 
rails which were level with the street. However 
laid, tramways in large towns with crowded streets 
are usually a nuisance. They, no doubt, serve a 
purpose, as regards the easy and cheap transit of 
masses of people. But they embarrass the general 
thoroughfare, and if the streets are not perfectly 
level, the horses attached to the cars are hard, if 
not cruelly wrought. For these reasons, municipal 
authorities would need to be on their guard re- 
specting proposals to cut up their streets with 
tramways. 


THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 
CHAPTER II. 
Hang, beg, starve, die i’ the streets ; 

For, by my word, Ill ne’er acknowledge thee, 

Nor what is mine shall never do thee good. 
In the four years that have elapsed since Tom 
Rapley’s marriage, his fortunes have alternately 
waxed and waned, but the waxing has been 
temporary and precarious, whilst the waning pro- 
cess has gone on steadily and continuously. He 
went into business with his speculative friend, and 
for a time they prospered and made money. Tom 
was industrious, and not extravagant, and his wife 
turned out a perfect treasure ; whilst the partner 
supplied dash and enterprise, and was fertile in 
resources for attracting and entrapping the public. 
But with some success came much undue inflation. 
The partner devoted himself to betting and losing 
persistently, and Tom’s patient efforts were like 
dribbling water into a broken sieve. A crash, as 
might have been expected, came at last. The 
stock of Brown and Rapley was seized, the firm 
made bankrupt, and Tom found himself, with a 
wife and boy of three years old dependent on 
him, cast upon the world without a penny. 

As a forlorn-hope, he tried his aunt. Would she 
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lend him a couple of hundred pounds or 50, 
he wrote, to start him again? His creditors had 
been satisfied with his conduct, and the wholesale 
houses would trust him afresh, if he could only 
get a start ; he would pay ten per cent. interest, and 
he would ever be grateful; and so on, Aunt Betsy 
took no notice of his application, Trade was 
bad ; he could get no situation as a shopman ; and 
he found himself and his belongings practically 

uainted with the meaning of starvation. He 
fell ill, too, and became incapable of doing any- 
thing. He met with a kind friend, however, in 
a hospital doctor, who was struck with compas- 
sion for this little family group suffering silently 
and uncomplainingly. Tom must have nutritious 
diet, and native air, he said; and as Aunt 
Booth, at this juncture, came forward, and offered 
them a temporary home at the Royal Oak, they 
thankfully accepted her offer ; and by the assistance 
of the benevolent doctor, who raised a few pounds 
for them among his friends, they were enabled to 
leave their miserable lodgings in London, and take 
refuge at Milford. It was a depressing, wretched 
affair, this coming back, beaten in the battle of 
life, and Tom thought with apprehension of his 
aunt’s last warning words. Destitution had come 
indeed, for Aunt Booth was poor, and couldn’t keep 
them long. 

Tom humbled his pride sufficiently to go and 
call at Milford’s ; but his aunt wouldn’t even open 
the door to him. He knocked and knocked ; and 
he could see his aunt’s nose appearing between 
the window-blind and the jamb, as she peered 
out upon him. But the door remained inexorably 
cl ; and when he made his way round to the 
back, he was met by Skim—now, it seemed, his 
aunt’s servant—who told him that it was no use 
coming there, as the old lady wouldn’t set eyes on 
him. After that, he met her once driving in the 
chaise with Collop ; but she turned her head away 
from him, and wouldn't acknowledge his greeting. 

Sailor was still living at Milford, hale and 
hearty as ever. He was the one true friend they 
had in the village. He was as good as a nurse- 
maid, or rather a great deal better, for he took 
care of little Bertie, and kept him amused and 
employed ; taught him how to tie knots and sail 
boats, to make aapgene out of elder boughs, and 
whistles out of the shoots of willows, and trumpets 
out of the ketches that grew in the woods, and 
generally made the boy’s life bright and pleasant 
to him. Bertie was almost as much at Sailor’s 
cottage as at the Royal Oak, and that was a great 
relief to Lizzie, who did most of the household 
work for her aunt, as some sort of a recompense 
for their food and lodging, and had to nurse Tom 
as well, and keep up his spirits. 

Sailor's cottage was in the lane between the 
village and Aunt Betsy’s house—one of a row of 
small two-roomed cottages, built upon a strip of 
waste land, by the speculative shopkeeper of the 
village, and inhabited by agricultural labourers. 
Sailor’s cottage was the trimmest and neatest in 
the row. He had built a wooden porch, covered 
with lattice-work, over which he had trained a 
creeper, and there were two narrow seats inside, 
where you might smoke a pipe if so inclined. 
The room you first entered was paved with brick, 
and the walls neatly whitewashed. There was 
a small mirror over the chimney-piece, and a 


bright blue glass rolling-pin with the figure of 


a ship upon it hanging beneath. On the wall 
opposite was a portrait of Lord Nelson, with a 
very blue coat, and highly gilt buttons, and a 
tremendous cocked-hat. A capital water-colour 
drawing of the frigate Thetis, in full sail, drawn 
by one of her officers, occupied a place of honour 
over a stand by the wall, full of shells and curi- 
osities. A round oaken table, scrubbed to a snowy 
whiteness, stood in the middle of the floor; and 
three or four rush-bottomed chairs, also marvel- 
lously clean, were ranged round the walls, The 
fireplace was fitted with a little range, oven, grate, 
and boiler black-leaded till you could see your 
face in them. An eight-day clock in the corner, 
with gaily painted face, marked the flight of 
time with monotonous inward throbbings. 

Sailor's cottage was a perfect fairyland to little 
Bertie. To turn over Sailor’s treasures, to handle 
the bright cutlass that hung in one corner, to put 
his ear to the voluted shells, and listen to the soft 
coving of the distant sea, or to make a boat of a 
rush-bottomed chair, and sail a fairy voyage across 
indefinite oceans—these things were a constant 
delight to him. His mother was never uneasy 
at his long absences. It was quite enough that 
he was with Sailor. 

One day, however, Sailor had left Bertie at the 
cottage whilst he transacted some little business 
in the village, and, on his return, the boy was 
nowhere to be found. He had grown tired of 
being alone, Sailor thought, and had gone home. 
He went to the Royal Oak to see. But Bertie was 
not there. Without result, they searched the 
house and outbuildings: they were all blank and 
silent. Then the misgiving seized upon Sailor : 
had the boy gone down to the river to sail his 
boat, and fallen in! The thought occurred to 
Lizzie at the same moment. Tom ran down the 
bank one way as fast as his weakness would permit, 
Sailor the other. But their search was in vain. 
The river was in flood from recent rains, and 
flowing sullenly and rapidly onwards. If the lad’s 
foot had slipped, his body might be miles away, 
floating among the drift and tangle of the swollen 
stream. Tom and Sailor looked despairingly 
at one another as they met, after their fruitless 
search. 

‘I daren’t go back without him,’ cried Tom. 

‘Look here,’ cried Sailor; ‘he might have run up 
along the road towards the old lady’s. You sto 
here, Master Tom; you ain’t fit to run, and I’ 
start forwards,’ 

Nobody had seen the boy in the village, and 
Sailor pushed on disconsolately past his own cottage, 
looking in with the forlorn-hope that the boy might 
have come back in his absence, past the vicarage, 
that stood back from the road, in the middle of a 
clump of trees, right away to Aunt Betsy’s house. 
All the way, Sailor’s observant eyes had noticed 
the fresh track of wheels, and now he saw that 
they had here come to a stand-still. Aunt Betsy 
had been out in her chaise, evidently. She was 
very careful of getting her feet wet, and always, 
on damp days, had a pair of pattens in her chaise. 
These had cut out round cakes of sand all up the 
path ; but alongside there was another set of foot- 
prints, the tiny track of a child. Sailor walked u 
the path—it was no use knocking, he knew—an 
he ey cautiously in at the parlour-window, and 
there he saw a most wonderful sight. At the 
table, with jam before him, and honey, a new 
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loaf, a pot of fresh butter, a tin of biscuits, and 
a currant-cake, sat the young truant, and Aunt 
Betsy was standing behind his chair, waiting on 
him. Sailor ducked his head, and exploded in a 
fit of silent laughter ; then he stole quietly out of 
Aunt Betsy’s gate, and set off running as hard as 
he could towards the Royal Oak. 

He saw Tom a long way off, coming to meet 
him, pale, and almost fainting. Sailor took off his 
hat, and waved it in the air, as a signal that all 
was right. 

Some hours elapsed before the boy came home, 
in Aunt Betsy’s chaise, driven by Skim. Bertie 
was full of his adventures—of the funny old 
woman who had taken him to the big house, of 
the sweets he had eaten, of the bright shilling she 
had given him. 

Before the day was out, Sailor came from the 
village to report that Aunt Betsy had sent for her 
lawyer once more, and that Skim and his wife had 


4 || been called in to witness her will. 


Tom and his wife talked hopefully together that 
night. Surely Aunt Betsy was relenting, and would 
do something for them. If she took such a fancy 
to Bertie, she could hardly avoid helping his father 
and mother to bring him up. 

As Sailor was sitting in his cottage that night 
busy over some repairs in his habiliments, he was 
surprised at hearing a knock at his door. Opening 
it, he beheld Aunt Betsy wrapped up in athick cloak, 
over her head a huge hood, called a calash, some- 
thing in size and appearance like the head of a 
landau. Sailor had once been on good terms with 
Aunt Betsy ; he had married her old confidential 
servant Jane, who had left him a widower many 
years ago; and Sailor had entertained expectations 
from the rich old woman, which events had not 
verified. A coolness had arisen between them, 
which had ended in total estrangement. Aunt 
Betsy was never known to overlook or forgive 
any offence against herself, and Sailor was a 
good deal surprised at her appearance. She 
seemed strangely subdued—almost frightened too. 
And when she entered the cottage, and sat down, 
she trembled violently. It was some time before 
she recovered herself sufficiently to speak, and 
then she began to ask questions about the boy 
Bertie, studiously avoiding all reference to his 
father and mother. Sailor spoke of the boy in 

lowing terms, and Aunt Betsy seemed pleased to 
oor him talk about the child. Presently, she 
rose to leave, but hesitated, as if having something 
on her mind. ‘Sailor, she said, ‘I want you to 
promise me something.’ 

Sailor said he’d do what he could. 

‘Promise me, that if you hear that anything 
is the matter with me—that I am ill, or anything of 
the kind—you will take a horse, and ride over to 
Biscopham as hard as you can go, and bid Frewen, 
the lawyer, come to me at once ; and if he isn’t at 
home, you must go to Mr Patch, his head-clerk. 
And Sailor, as you might have a sudden call, 
and no money for expenses, here is a sovereign 
for you to pay for the horse and gates. Only, you 
mustu’t spend it, do you hear! Ton must bring it 
to me every Saturday night, to shew me that you 
haven't spent it’ 

‘Spend a sovereign as you’d given me, ma’am !’ 
said Sailor ; ‘it’s much more likely I should send 
it to the British Museum,’ 

‘Well, enough of that, Sailor,’ said Aunt Betsy 


with some dignity. ‘I can trust you to do what I 
ask, at all events,’ 

‘That you can, ma’am, faithful,’ cried Sailor. 
‘Good-night, ma’am.’ 

Early next morning, Aunt Betsy’s pony-chaise 
dashed through the village, driven by Skim at full 
gallop, and took the road to Biscopham. Old Mrs 
Rennel had been found dead in her bed, he cried 
to the villagers, as he passed through. Sailor was 
standing at his door at the time, and presently a 
horse was splashing through the ford, and gallop- 
ing away by bridle-paths and cross lanes in the 
same direction to Biscopham also. 


CHAPTER 


Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit, 
And look on death itself ! 


Rap-a-tap-tap! Knocks sounded thick and fast 
against the outer door of Collop’s shop in. Biscop- 
ham High Street, waking the draper and his 
daughter out of their morning dreams. Emily 
ea out from behind her blind, and seeing Mrs 

ennel’s chaise standing below, went and called 
her father, who seemed strangely startled at the 
intelligence, and went down-stairs with a flannel 
dressing-gown wrapped round him, his face as white 
as a sheet, and his hands trembling. 

‘Missus is dead, cried Skim hoarsely, as soon 
as the door was open ; ‘and I’ve come for you,’ 

Collop dressed himself hurriedly, and took his 
seat in the chaise. ‘We must go to the doctor’s 
first,’ said Collop, 

‘What do we want him prying about for?’ 
cried Skim. 

‘It’s necessary ; she can’t be buried without his 
certificate.’ 

They stopped at Mr Burgess the surgeon’s, a 
large red house, curiously ornamented with brick 
mouldings. Having made the requisite intimation, 
the pair drove on, quickly through the town, furi- 
ously when they got out of it. With all their 
haste, when they reached the manor-house, they 
found somebody else’s dog-cart standing at the 
gate. Sailor was at the horse’s head, nodding 
knowingly to Skim. 

‘Who’s here?’ cried Collop, ‘If it’s Tom 
Rapley, I’d have him know’—— 

But a very different person stood in the door- 
way of the house—Mr Frewen, the lawyer, a tall, 
large-boned man, with stooping shoulders, a hea 
face, prominent teeth, a glittering smile, and wi 
rough fringes of hair hanging in a tangled way 
about his face. 

‘Hollo! Collop,’ he said, ‘ you’re in too much 
of a hurry! There’s nothing like quickness in 
business, but you’re a little bit too quick.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said Collop, stiffly ; ‘but my 
dear old friend wished me to take everything upon 
myself at her decease. 

‘Then your dear old friend had changed her 
mind, for I have her will in my possession, dated 
yesterday, appointing me executor and trustee. 
Can you shew any later instrument ?’ ; 

Collop staggered, and caught hold of Skim by 
the arm. 

‘Good-day, Collop ; I’m sorry I can’t give you 
the funeral order, But the old lady’s instructions 
are precise,’ said Frewen, slamming the door in his 
face. Sailor watched the scene with a delighted 
grin. 
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Tom Rapley heard of his aunt’s death at the 
same time that he was told that Frewen had 
arrived and taken possession of everything. The 
news excited him greatly. He told himself that he 
had no hope of any advantage by her death, but 
at the same time he did hope. At his wife's 
instigation, he went up to the manor-house, but 
found that Frewen had placed a woman from 
the village in charge of everything, with orders to 
admit no one except the doctor and the under- 
taker’s man, who had been telegraphed for from 
London. Then, by Sailor's advice, and with him 
for a companion, he took the carrier’s cart to 
Biscopham, and obtained an interview with 
Frewen. ‘Yes, there was a will, and he was 
executor ; but it wasn’t customary to reveal the 
contents of such documents till after the funeral. 
None of her relatives would be invited to take 
part in the funeral ; indeed, Frewen didn’t know 


_ that there were any relatives, except Tom ; and the 


ceremony would be strictly private, and conducted 
by a firm from London.’ 

‘Won't there be bearers, sir?’ inquired Sailor, 
who acted as amicus curi@ in this interview. 

Frewen shook his head. ‘At the same time, 
he went on, ‘I shall go to the house on the day 
after the funeral, ‘which is fixed for Tuesday week, 
and shall be prepared to read the will to all whom 
it may concern.’ 

‘A mean old creatur!’ cried Sailor, when they 
were on the way home again. ‘ Nobody had any 
satisfaction with her when she was alive, and she 
meant as nobody should have a day’s pleasure 
over her after she was dead. I’ll bet a penny she 
ain’t left me a farden, and my wife own servant 
to her for ever so many years, and me leaving her 
a cowcumber every Saturday while they lasted, for 
ever so long!’ 

Aunt Betsy’s funeral arrangements caused great 
excitement in the village. Much indignation was 
felt at the slur cast upon the neighbourhood by the 
fact that the funeral preparations were intrusted 
to strangers, and by the secrecy in which every- 
thing was enwrapped. Several men came down, 
and stopped many days at the old house. Lights 
were seen there late at night, and mysterious 
packages were brought to the house in a light 
a But where she was to be buried, 
nobody could find out. It was reported that 
Frewen himself didn’t know, and that a sealed 
letter was in his possession, not to be opened till 
after the procession had started, that contained 
Aunt Betsy’s wishes in regard to her burial. 
Speculation was rife as to the cause of this strange 
reticence ; the explanation offered by Sailor was 
generally accepted as the most feasible. 

‘They say,’ quoth he, ‘that she swallowed a 
farden when she was a little gal, and as how she 
was afraid people would dig her up to get at it, 
if they knowed where she was laid.’ 

A curious circumstance was, that nobody saw 
the funeral cortége set out. There was a hearse 
in the village one night, and next day it was said 
that Aunt Betsy’s body had been removed. The 
windows were opened, and the house cleaned out, 
on the Tuesday afternoon, by workmen from Bis- 
copham. There were two or three of them—an 
upholsterer’s man, and a couple of bricklayers— 
and they were to stay at Milford some days, but 
for what purpose, they didn’t know. Mr Frewen 
would be over next day, Wednesday, to give them 


their orders. 'Tom was dressed in his best suit on } 
the eventful morning that was to witness the read- | 


ing of the will. 


awyer Frewen was waiting for them in Aunt 


Betsy’s parlour. Everything was arranged just 
as Aunt Betsy had left it i the night of her 
death, except that there was a jug of cold water 
and a couple of tumblers on the table. Sailor 
peered about, in hopes to discover some signs of 
other refreshment, but there was none. Collop 
was there, pale and nervous, seated in a high- 
backed chair. Aunt Betsy’s arm-chair, with the 
cushion in it, was occupied by her big black cat, 
who assumed a cramped and disconsolate position, 
and watched the progress of events with dislike 
and alarm. Lawyer Frewen sat by the window— 
it was a warm sunny day, although mid-winter— 
reading letters and papers. Presently, he looked 
at his watch, rose, and came to the table, unlocked 
his bag, and brought out a white sealed packet. 
An irrepressible quiver of excitement went through 
the audience. 

‘Ahem! The will of our lamented friend is 
dated the very day before her death ; it was made 
by my worthy friend, Mr Spokes of Gomersham, 
and is in every respect a carefully drawn and 
creditable instrument. I will proceed to read it 
to you ;’ and so he commenced: ¢ 

*In the name of God, Amen. I, Elizabeth Rennel, 
of Milford, in the county of ——, widow, being 
feeble in body, but of a perfect disposing mind 
and memory, do make, ordain, substitute, and 
appoint this my last will and testament in writing, 
in manner and form following ’—— 

‘Suppose, said Mr Collop, interposing, ‘that 
as time is valuable, and legal phraseology con- 
fusing, yon explain to us in plain language what 
the will effects.’ 

‘As you wish it, and as it will save time, so 
be it, said the lawyer. I may remind you once 
more, that the will wasn’t drawn at my office ; but 
I am bound to remark, that it is an extremely well 
executed instrument. Well, our lamented friend 
has, I regret to say, made a very singular disposi- 
tion of her property ; there are no legacies, except 
a conditional one to myself; and the whole of 
the realty and personalty is settled on trustees, 
myself and others ’—— 

Collop and Tom drew eagerly forward. 

‘On trustees—in trust, to invest the rents and 
profits—subject to necessary outlay for repairs and 
expenses of management—which are to accumulate 
until Herbert, the son of Thomas Rapley and 
Eliza his wife, shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years, when the whole of the corpus of the estate 
and its accumulations devolve upon him, 

Tom drew a long breath. ell, his boy, at all 
events, would be a rich man by-and-by, and surely 
there would be a sufficient allowance made to his 
parents. 

‘In the event,’ the lawyer went on to say, ‘ of 
the said Herbert Rapley dying before he attains 
his majority, the estate devolves upon the eldest 
son of Charles Frewen (myself), provided he lives to 
the age of twenty-one years (my boy is just the 
age of yours, I think, Rapley) ; failing him, to the 
first of my sons who shall come of age. Should 
these contingencies all fail, then to the heir-at-law 
of her late husband. The will expressly forbids 
any allowance being made for the education or 
maintenance of the child Herbert, or of any of the 
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other contingent remainders, Testatrix declarin 

that she has no desire to relieve the parents o 
children of the duties they have voluntarily under- 
taken, or to bring ps other people’s offspring at 
her expense. Her object ap to have been to 
keep her memory alive and the property intact for 
a certain time, and then to make one rich man. 
It’s a disappointing will, there ’s no doubt.’ 

‘Pray, sir, said Collop severely, ‘ will you in- 
form me the amount and conditions of your legacy? 

‘It’s a legacy of a hundred a year, wae a 
secret trust to perform certain duties.’ 

‘ What duties ?’ 

‘I said a secret trust,’ said Frewen, with a bland 
smile, ‘and I can’t reveal it, except at the bidding 
of the Court of Chancery.’ 

‘I don’t think the will can stand, said Collop. 

‘Surely you have no interest in disputing it, 
especially as, by one of its clauses, you are to be 

owed a whole year to repay the advances made 
to you by deceased. However, we will talk that 
over by-and-by. There are pro- 
visions here for the care of the estate. The house 
is to be shut up for eighteen years.’ 

‘Shut up !’ echoed the company. 

‘Yes ; the windows and doors are to be bricked 
up from the outside, leaving the rooms, and the 
furniture, and so on, in the same condition as at the 
time of her death. The windows inside are to be 
covered with iron plates, over which are to be 
placed large boards, screwed down with long 
screws, and sealed with the seals of the trustees, A 
respectable married couple are to live in the out- 
buildings at the back, which they are to occupy 
rent free, with an allowance of ten shillings a week, 
and the use of the garden, on condition of their 
attending carefully to the preservation of the 
fabric of the house and its inviolability. The 
pony is to be shot, the cat to be drowned, the 

ultry to be wrung by the neck, and all to be 

uried in the straw-yard. It’s an eccentric will, no 
doubt, but there is no reason to doubt its perfect 
validity. There is one peculiarity about it: testa- 
trix has carefully enumerated all her property, and 
bequeathed it accordingly, but she tee made no 
disposition of the residue. 

*Then to whom does that go ?’ cried Tom eagerly. 

‘Well, there isn’t any, as it happens; so there 
is no use in discussing the question,’ said Frewen, 
with lawyer-like reluctance to give an opinion 
for nothing. 

Tom looked puzzled ; he didn’t quite understand 
what Frewen meant. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ said Sailor, ‘I own I felt a 
little bit remorseful, when I found as there was 
no legacy for me, and my wife been her faithful 
servant for ever so many years; but I ain’t going 
to make no more complaint. But for our friend 
Tom here, who’s a gentleman at heart, as every- 
body says, and ought to have the property—why, 
I proposes, as we’re all friends together, as you may 
say, and nobody injured, only children as oughtn’t 
to be set to rob their parents, let us stick this 
leathery old docyment into the fire, and let Tom 
Rapley come into it all. 

e lawyer laughed, and shook his head, and pre- 
sently departed, with a rather ceremonious goodbye. 

ell?’ said Lizzie, coming to meet her husband 
as he wearily entered the house. 

Tom sank into a chair, and covered his face 
with his hands, 


said Lizzie. 

‘Not a penny, said Tom. ‘ Everythin to 
that young brat, but locked up - that Seely 
can touch it for near eighteen years.’ Tom looked 
enviously at his boy, who was playing on the 
kitchen floor, happily indifferent to the destiny 
in store for him. 

‘There, don’t take on about it, dears, said 
Sailor, who had followed Tom into the house. 
‘Things sometimes turns out well in the end. 
Why, when we-'was pretty nigh shipwrecked, a 
roun’ing of Cape Horn, when the waves’ —— 

‘O Sailor, this is worse than shipwreck, this,’ 
cried Lizzie—‘ But, Tom, tell me all about the 
will, and what it says. And so Bertie is to be a 
rich man.—O Bertie, why can’t you give up some 
of it to your poor father !’ 

‘Cheer up, cheer up, my lass!’ cried Sailor. 
‘Why, look here ! what I’ve saved out of the fire, 
and lain as still, too, in my pocket as though she’d 
heard the will, and know’d I was her friend. Here’s 
the cat, ma’am, the old lady’s black cat, as the 
old fiend willed was to be drowned; and I col- 
lared her as we was coming away, and popped into 
my pocket. She'll bring you luck, ma’am. Skim 
says as his missus’ soul is gone into that old cat; 
but then I don’t believe him ; pussy ’ud be twice 
as spiteful as what she is, And whisper, ma’am : 
thinks I, perhaps if I takes the creature, it ’1l break 
the will! Don’t you see?’ 

Tom shook his head. ‘It’s too well drawn for 
that, Sailor,’ he said. 

Sailor went out, and left Tom and his wife to 
themselves. Presently he came in again with 
further news. ‘ My goodness !’ he said, ‘Skim is in 
a rare taking. It seems as he’d heard from Collo 
about the man as was to live rent-free in the bac 
part of the house, and have ten shillings a week ; 
and he goes to Charley Frewen, the lawyer, to ask 
if he might be the man; and Frewen he say not 
by no means, for the man must be married and 
respectable ; and, says he, I knows you ain’t the 
one or the other. 

‘You didn’t tell me about that!’ cried Lizzie. 
‘A respectable married man and his wife to live 
rent-free, and have ten shillings a week! O 
Tom, if we could only get it! Has Mr Frewen gone ? 
No; his chaise is here still; he is just starting. 
There he stands, with the whip in his hand. 
Tom, I will go and ask him.’ 

Lizzie ran out into the front, where Frewen was 
standing beside his chaise, talking to his servant 
about the horse—Would she like to live in the 
old place, with her husband, and get the ten shil- 
lings a week? Well, there wouldn’t be any diffi- 
culty about it, if they really wished it; but wasn’t 
Mr Rapley going back to his business again ? 

Lizzie here tearfully explained, that Tom wasn’t 
likely ever to be strong enough to go back to busi- 
ness, and that they were now a burden to their 
aunt, who was old and poor, and couldn’t keep 
them much longer. Frewen wasn’t inaccessible 
to the sentiment of pity, at the sight of a hand- 
some woman in distress ; and he spoke very kindly 
to her, promised her that they should have the 
house and the ten shillings a week; and that, 
moreover, if Tom wrote a decent hand, and would 
get into the cramped lawyer-like style, he would 

ive him some copying to do at home, by which 

e might earn fifteen shillings, or even a pound 
a week, if he stuck to it. 
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Lizzie was full of joy and gratitude. Here was 
a home secure, however humble, and livelihood for 
them all, if a bare one. 

Frewen drove off with quite a warm feeling in 
a corner of his heart; but he hadn’t gone many 

ards before he stopped suddenly, and put his 
ead out of the chaise, 

‘Oh, I forgot to tell your husband one thing,’ he 
said ; ‘ perhaps you’ll tell him. When Mr Rennel 
bought the property, the manor of Milford was 
thrown in; now, the old lady didn’t dispose of 
that in her will. I don’t think that Spokes, who 
drew the will, knew that there was a manor. But 
there is one, and as Tom is the heir-at-law, he is 
now the lord of it. The common is all inclosed, 
and the copyholds are all enfranchised, and there 
isn’t a penny to come from it ; but still there it 
is ; you tell your husband.’ 

As Frewen said, the manor wasn’t worth a six- 
pence ; and the only good Tom got out of it was 
the nickname of ‘ Lord Tom,’ which the villagers 
bestowed upon him, in sad mockery of his present 
condition. 


A FEMALE EMIGRANT’S LETTER. 


WE have been favoured with the following extract 
from a letter written by an intelligent Aberdeen- 
shire girl, who lately emigrated to New Zealand. 
It was sent to her sisters, who contemplated emi- 
grating, and offers them some practical hints regard- 
ing their dress and other matters on their voyage. 
We give the extract, as conveying information gener- 
ally useful to girls going out as domestic servants. 
‘Female emigrants sometimes fall into the mis- 
take of taking too many articles with them, 
which puts them to a great deal of inconvenience. 
In some cases, they do not bring what will be 
of real use on board a ship. My advice is, to 
bring as few things as you can, luggage being 
one of the most troublesome things possible for 
single women. Each of you must have one box, 
that you can get at once a month during the 
voyage. Into it put all your best things. Each 
must also have a large carpet-bag, with a good 
strong lock. In it put twelve shifts, to save wash- 
ing, for if you have to wash them with salt water, 
it spoils them. Old ones will do very well. Also, 
eight or ten pairs of stockings, and two flannel 
petticoats, besides the one you have on, so that 
ou may have enough to last through the voyage. 
sa ee a red flannel jacket to wear at night, 
and plenty of pins and needles with you, as well 
as any work you could bring to do during the 
voyage—knitting or sewing, thread for tatting, or 
anything you can get. Also, have a coarse apron 
to put on, when it is your turn to wash up the 
dishes for your mess, Bring a towel in your bag ; 
you will find it very useful. Each must have her 
own bag, which you will be allowed to keep in 
your berth, and you will get at it when you Tike 
Let the boxes be properly addressed, and stitch 
an address on each of the bags. You should have 
asmall box to hold three-shilling tins of baking- 
wder, or you will have nothing to eat but ship 
iscuits. You get your flour weighed out to you, 
and you can mix the powder in it, and it will 
make very bread. Don’t omit that. Car- 
bonate of soda and tartaric acid might do, but not 
so well as the baking-powder. A large tin of biscuits 
would be a good thing to bring. Some brandy and 


a little ginger-wine is also good to have in the case |} 
of feeling a little unwell from sea-sickness or other 
causes. The female emigrants are divided into 
messes of six or eight persons, and each mess has 
atable. You must keep a good look-out for your 
own share, and keep all your own things locked 
up. Be frank, obliging, and kind to all; but 
make a friend of no one, and keep your tongue 
still, for there is always some scandal and bother 
going on; so be advised, and keep by yourselves 
on the voyage. I forgot to tell you to have a hat 
on when you leave home, not too good to wear on 
board ship; and have some bits of stuff in your 
carpet-bag to trim it up after a while, as it will soon 
look shabby. Also, have a dress in your bag to wear 
on Sunday, with collar and cuffs. You must also 
have some light _ frocks to wear in the tropics. 
You would need three, which you can have in 
your box, as you will get them out, there being a 
general turn-out of boxes to let the people get 
their light things for the heat. After that comes 
the cold, for which you must have worsted cuffs 
and a good warm jacket to wear all day ; also a 
shawl or cloak to take round you, for the cold is 
severe, All the clothes you have will get washed 
at the Immigration barracks when you land. Have 
some little bits of things to put round your neck ; 
they help to make you look tidy. Above all, do and k 


not answer any letters that may be written to you drunk 
by any of the sailors or passengers, for, as they are lead te 
not allowed to speak, he write. Take care not remar] 
to get involved any way with acquaintances, You lectual 


know they dress and go to church on board just tati 
the same as on land. Be sure to have your Bible a 


some 
and a volume of sermons handy to read. ee 
‘Father could get land cheap, and it costs nothing one 
to keep the cattle. Here there are no byres [cow- ite con 
houses), and the beasts are out all winter. There The 
are stables for the working-horses ; the rest are out ( kinds. 
all winter. Wood is cheap, and father could build gradus 
very nice wooden houses. What splendid pota- | person 
toes there are here, and peas and cabbages grow ||] misfor 


with no trouble, and very little manure. I am sur- || ff indulg 
prised at the easy way the people farm their land, 


and the leisurely way the men work. The food oy 
they get is also something very superior to what || ff both : 
they have, for the most part, been accustomed to a dises 
at home.’ i) loses | 
A shrewd, observant girl, this. A capital speci- |] fj] charac 
men of an intelligent Scotch ‘ servant lassie? We lowest 
have no doubt she is married by this time, or is alm 
deserves to be. 
SUMMER NOON, 
Tis mid-day, burning mid-day in mid June; ll of de 
No breeze in all the realms of air hath birth, | é 
And, stupefied, the scarcely breathing Noon or of ] 
Lies heavy, heavy on the heat-drugged earth. A stri 
Cows seek the shed’s, the birds the woodland’s, shade; feelin; 
And lazily with every living thing honou 
Goes the hot hour that parches bough and blade, sh 
Save with the insect sporting on the wing. “red 
Blue through the heat, the far-off mountains shew, takes 
Should’ring their peaks, away o’er heath and fen, prey | 
Far up the eastern sky. The fierce sun-glow his p 
Strikes to the heart of things ; while now and then maint 
Gushes of odour from the south go by, 1 
Borne on light airs that neither live nor die. 7 
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